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The War 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS 


On January 6 the President sent the following 
letter of transmittal on lend-lease operations to 
Congress: 

“T am transmitting herewith, pursuant to law, 
the Thirteenth Report of Operations under the 
Lend-Lease Act. 

“The coming year will be a year of decisive 
actions in the war. By combining their 
strength, the United Nations have increased the 
power of the common drive to defeat the Axis. 
We have already beaten back our enemies on 
every front on which we are engaged. 

“At Teheran and Cairo, plans were agreed 
upon for major offensives, which will speed the 
day of victory. With the closer unity there 
achieved, we shall be able to strike ever-increas- 
ing blows until the unconditional surrender of 
the Nazis and Japanese. 

“Mutual aid has contributed substantially to 
the strength of the United Nations. The flow of 
lend-lease assistance from the United States to 
our allies and of reverse lend-lease assistance 
from our allies to us has increased the power of 
our united offensives. The lend-lease program 
has made stronger the ties that bind the United 
Nations together for common victory and in 
common determination to assure a lasting peace. 

“Each of the United Nations is giving what 
it can to the accomplishment of our objectives— 
in fighting manpower and in war production. 
Some countries, like the United States and Can- 





ada, located away from the fighting theaters of 
war, are able to make available to other United 
Nations large quantities of food and manufac- 
tured arms. Others, like the Soviet Union and 
China, require virtually everything they can 
raise and produce in order to fight the enemy on 
their own soil. And still others, like the United 
Kingdom and Australia, can make available 
substantial quantities of war material to their 
allies but must necessarily retain most of their 
war supplies and food for their own forces. 

“Whether food and war supplies should be 
transferred by one of the United Nations to an- 
other or retained for its own forces depends on 
the strategic military necessities of war. 

“Our common objective is that all the planes 
and all the tanks and all the food and other 
equipment that all the United Nations together 
can produce should be used as effectively as pos- 
sible by our combined forces to hasten the defeat 
of the enemy. 

“The cost of the war to us, and to our allies, is 
high in any terms. The more fully we can now 
mobilize our manpower, our supplies, and our 
other resources for the decisive tasks ahead, the 
earlier will victory be ours and the lower the 
final cost—in lives and in material wealth. 

“The United Nations enter the new year 
stronger and more firmly united than ever be- 
fore. Germany and Japan will both soon learn 
that to their sorrow.” 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN BOLIVIA 


Resolution of the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense Regarding 
Recognition 


[Released to the press January 6] 


The English text of a telegram to the Secre- 
tary of State from Dr. Alberto Guani, Presi- 
dent of the Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense, and the Secretary’s reply 
thereto, follow: 

Monrevipeo, Urueuay, 
January 5, 1944. 

I have the honor to transmit to Your Excel- 
lency the text of the recommendation approved 
this date by the Emergency Consultative Com- 
mittee for Political Defense: 


“Whereas: 

“(a) The Emergency Advisory Committee 
for Political Defense in its resolution XXII, 
approved and transmitted December 24, 1943, 
recommended ‘to the American Governments 
which have declared war on the Axis powers 
or have broken relations with them, that for the 
duration of the present world conflict they do 
not proceed to the recognition of a new govern- 
ment instituted by force, before consulting 
among themselves for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether this government complies with the 
Inter-American undertakings for the defense 
of the continent, nor before carrying out an 
exchange of information as to the circumstances 
which have determined the establishment of 
said government’ ; 

“(6) Almost all of the governments to which 
the recommendation was transmitted have 
already advised the Committee of their accept- 
ance, confirming the principles of Inter-Amer- 
ican solidarity for the defense of the continent 
upon which the said resolution is based and 
recognizing that the resolution respects the free 
decision of each Government ; 
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“(c) Subsequent to the adoption of the said 
resolution by the Committee developments re- 
lating to the situation created through the estab- 
lishment by force of a new government in Bo- 
livia indicate, as the American Governments 
will appreciate, the urgent need for the appli- 
cation of the procedure which the Committee 
has recommended ; 


“The Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense 
“RESOLVES : 

“To recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics which have declared war 
on the Axis powers or have broken diplomatic 
relations with them, that before proceeding to 
recognize the new government of Bolivia they 
carry out as soon as possible, through regular 
diplomatic channels, both the consultations and 
the exchange of information recommended in 
resolution X XII of this Committee, for the pur- 
poses therein indicated.” 


I greet Your Excellency [etc.] 
ALBERTO GUANI 


January 6, 1944. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of Your Excellency’s telegram of January 5 
transmitting to me the text of the resolution 
adopted by the Emergency Advisory Commit- 
tee for Political Defense on that day resolving: 


“to recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics which have declared war 
on the Axis Powers or have broken diplomatic 
relations with them, that before proceeding to 
recognize the new Government of Bolivia they 
carry out as soon as possible, through regular 
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diplomatic channels, both the consultations and 
the exchange of information recommended in 
Resolution X XII of the Committee, for the pur- 
poses therein indicated.” 


In reply, I desire to inform you that this Gov- 
ernment is in hearty accord with this resolution, 
as with the prior resolution to which it refers, 
and that this Government will promptly engage 
in the recommended consultations and ex- 
changes of information with the other eighteen 
interested Republics. In adopting these reso- 
lutions, the Committee over which you have the 
honor to preside has, in the judgment of this 
Government, rendered distinguished service to 
the cause of hemispheric solidarity and security. 

Corpet, Hunn 


Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press January 7] 


It is my information that by the consultation 
now in progress there is already taking place 
considerable exchange of information regard- 
ing the origin of the revolution in Bolivia. This 
assembling of facts should soon permit each 
government to reach its own conclusions. The 
information now available here increasingly 
strengthens the belief that forces outside of 
Bolivia and unfriendly to the defense of the 
American republics inspired and aided the Bo- 
livian revolution. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER THE SPE- 
CIAL CLAIMS CONVENTION OF 1934 


[Released to the press January 3] 


The Ambassador of Mexico has presented to 
the Secretary of State the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s check for $500,000 in payment of the 
tenth annual instalment, due January 1, 1944, 
in accordance with article II of the convention 
between the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States, signed at Mexico City 
on April 24, 1934, providing for the en bloc set- 
tlement of the claims presented by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the commission 
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established by the Special Claims Convention, 
concluded September 10, 1923. 

The Ambassador of Mexico also presented a 
check covering interest due under article III of 
the convention of April 24, 1934. 

The Secretary of State requested the Ambas- 
sador of Mexico to convey to his Government an 
expression of this Government’s appreciation. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA 


[Released to the press January 5] 


His Excellency General Isafas Medina Anga- 
rita, President. of Venezuela, will arrive in 
Washington on January 19 as a guest of the 
United States Government. 

President Medina and the members of his 
party will remain in Washington for about four 
days, and while here they will be received by 
President Roosevelt at the White House, where 
a dinner will be given in honor of the visiting 
head of state. The Secretary of State and 
others will also entertain the presidential party 
while here. President Medina will also be re- 
ceived at the Capitol, where it is expected that 
he will be invited to address the Congress. A 
special session of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union will be held in his honor. 

Following his visit to Washington President 
Medina will spend a day in Philadelphia and 
visit Independence Hall. He will be the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by Mayor Bernard 
Samuel. From Philadelphia the President of 
Venezuela will go to New York and remain 
there for about a week. 

The members of the Venezuelan presidential 
party are as follows: Sefior Don Rodolfo Rojas, 
Minister of the Treasury; Senor Dr. Manuel 
Silveira, Minister of Public Works; Senor Dr. 
Gustavo Manrique-Pacanins, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Comdr. Antonio Picardi, Chief of the 
Naval Division of the Ministry of War and 
Navy; Sefior Don Jestis Maria Herrera-Men- 
doza, President of the Central Bank of Vene- 
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zuela; Senor Don Eugenio Mendoza, former 
Minister of National Development; Sefor Dr. 
Manuel Pérez-Guerrero, Acting Secretary to 
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the President; Col. Alfredo Jurado, Aide to the 
President; and Ensign Elio Quintero-Medina, 
Aide to the President. 
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“THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE SPEAKS” 


[Released to the press January 8] 


The text of the first of a series of four broad- 
casts over the National Broadcasting Company 
entitled “The Department of State Speaks”, 
follows: 

Participants 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr. Under Secretary of State 


JAMES CLEMENT DUNN Adviser to the Secretary of 
State on Political Rela- 
tions, for the European 
area 

LEo PASVOLSKY Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, in charge of 
post-war planning 

Chief of the Division of 


Current Information 


MICHAEL J. McDerRMoTT 


RICHARD HARKNESS Representing the public 


WaAsHINGTON ANNOUNCER: For the American 
people, the National Broadcasting Company 
launches tonight a limited series of programs 
called “The State Department Speaks”. To in- 
troduce the series—to tell you the ideas behind 
it—we present the Honorable Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Under Secretary of State. Mr. Stet- 
tinius. 

Srerrinius: A few weeks ago the National 
Broadcasting Company invited the Department 
of State to participate in four broadcasts to tell 
the American people more about our work in 
the Government, and something about the prob- 
lems involved in carrying out an American for- 
eign policy. We in the Department of State 
were very glad to accept this proposal because 
we want to use every opportunity to keep the 


public informed about what the Government 
of the United States is doing to meet our inter- 
national problems. It is your Government and 
it is you who in the long run determine what 
our foreign policy shall be. As most of you 
know, the Department of State is the only de- 
partment of your Government which deals di- 
rectly with governments of foreign countries. 
At its head is the President’s senior Cabinet 
officer, Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

During this evening’s program and the other 
programs in this series, Mr. Richard Harkness, 
NBC commentator, will undertake to represent 
you, the public, in putting questions to the State 
Department officials who appear on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Harkness has warned us that he is 
not going to be satisfied with any “handouts”. 
He says he is going to ask questions which he 
thinks you people would ask, if you had the 
chance. We have told Mr. Harkness that we 
would try to answer them as fully as we can. 

We shall make available to him as many of 
the responsible officials of the Department as he 
wants to talk to, and his list for the four pro- 
grams already includes Secretary Hull, all the 
Assistant Secretaries of State, several division 
chiefs, special advisers, at least one Ambassa- 
dor, and myself as Under Secretary. Because 
the Department of State works closely with the 
Congress in the formulation of foreign policy, 
you will also hear from some of our congres- 
sional leaders during the course of these broad- 
casts. The National Broadcasting Company is 
to be congratulated for this effort to bring closer 
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together the State Department as a whole and 
the millions of people it represents in their deal- 
ings with foreign nations. Now Richard Hark- 
ness will carry on with the first program of “The 
State Department Speaks”. 

Harkness: Thank you, Mr. Stettinius, and 
good evening, ladies and gentlemen. This is 
Richard Harkness. I’m speaking to you from a 
large four-storied building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in Washington, next door to the White 
House. If you’re ever looking out of a window 
in this building, and you see a man on the street 
shudder when he looks toward it, you can bet 
your life that man is an architect. For this 
building—the Old Lady of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue they call it—is no aesthetic treat. Its pil- 
lars and columns and cupolas, its whole ginger- 
bread granite construction, goes back to a time 
that is dead and gone. Amen. But don’t get 
me wrong! The Old Lady of Pennsylvania 
Avenue has no hang-dog appearance! For this 
grand old building is the home of our Depart- 
ment of State—the official address of the man 


who would succeed to the Presidency in case of 
the death or incapacity of the President and 
Vice President. Its rooms are shrines to many 
stirring events that dot the pages of our na- 
tional history—tragic reminders of others. 

I’m sitting here in the office of the Secretary 


of State. Across the way is the waiting-room 
where Messrs. Nomura and Kurusu sat on that 
fateful Sunday in 1941. Up on the walls of 
this room are the portraits of some of our most 
distinguished Secretaries of State—men who 
have moulded and guided our foreign policy 
down through the years. There’s Stimson, 
Secretary of State when the Japanese first 
started their conquest in Manchuria in 1931— 
now our Secretary of War. 

There’s Kellogg, the author of the Kellogg 
pact, who tried so hard to outlaw war forever. 
There’s Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of State 
Lansing, and the venerable, bearded Charles 
Evans Hughes, who served under Harding and 
Coolidge. Yes, there are memories in this room, 
many of them, and a spirit of dignity and in- 
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tegrity seems to be part of it—a spirit that is 
the proud heritage of our Department of State. 
Yes, this is the room where Secretary Hull meets 
the press every day, but I’m the only newsman 
here tonight. I’m here as your representative. 
I’m here to find out what goes on within these 
walls—to try to peek behind the veil of mystery 
and secrecy which popular tradition says sur- 
rounds the activities of the State Department. 
But I can be successful as your representative 
only if you help me. Write me the questions 
you want answered about our State Department. 
I can’t promise to use them all, nor to acknowl- 
edge them, but I'll use some of them, and, in 
any case, your questions will help guide me in 
laying out my interviews with the individuals 
Mr. Stettinius mentioned a few moments ago. 

And now let’s get on with the first set of them. 
I found through experience that one of the best 
men to go to for information down here is 
Michael J. McDermott, known affectionately 
throughout the State Department and to every 
newspaperman in Washington as “Mac”. He is 
the Chief of the Division of Current Informa- 
tion. He’s the guy who keeps us newsmen 
posted on what’s going on in foreign affairs and 
he’s always ready for us, day and night. Mac 
is right here with me now, as are two other gen- 
tlemen you will be glad to meet. But before I 
talk to them, Mac, tell me, does your division 
have any share in formulating the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

McDermott: Let me answer you this way, 
Dick. Every man and woman in the United 
States who is so inclined can have a share in 
formulating our foreign policy, but in order to 
do this, they need accurate information to guide 
them in forming their opinions. We help to 
make information on foreign affairs available 
to them through press and radio fellows like 
yourself, and so we help them judge and analyze 
for themselves what is going on in the world. 
And, as I said before, they in turn—I am talk- 
ing now about the man in the street—decide in 
the last analysis what our national foreign 
policy shall be, 
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Harkness: I see. In other words, you’re say- 
ing that the work of our free press and radio has 
a lot to do with the actual formulation of our 
foreign policy by giving the people the facts on 
which they form their opinions. 

McDermorr: Right, but I know what’s on 
your mind primarily tonight, Dick. You're in- 
terested in getting some straight dope on the 
Moscow Conference and what goes on in our 
post-war planning work. 

Harkness: You bet I am. 

McDermorr: Well, here are two gentlemen, 
two experts, who will be able to help you out. 
Each of them has made a life study of inter- 
national affairs. Mr. James C. Dunn has spe- 
cialized particularly in international political 
relations, and Mr. Leo Pasvolsky is known as an 
outstanding expert on international economic 
affairs. And so all I can say to you, Dick, is 
go ahead and ask them anything you want. I 
am sure they’ll do their best to answer you. 


Harkness: O. K. Mac, I think I'll start 
with Mr. Pasvolsky, who, I understand, is a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State in 
charge of post-war planning. Is that right, 
sir? 

Pasvotsky: Yes, that’s right. 

Harxness: Well, do you mind telling me 
something about what you post-war planners 
do, and how you got started and what not? 

Pasvoitsky: Certainly, Mr. Harkness. When 
war came in Europe we faced one of the most 
difficult jobs of international relations in our 
history. It entailed not only the conduct of 
foreign affairs in a world at war, but also prepa- 
ration for meeting the problems which this 
country was bound to face after the fighting was 
over. 

HARKNESS: poe you saying, Mr. Pasvolsky, 
that our State Department’s preparations for 
meeting post-war problems began upon the out- 
break of war in Europe in 1939? 

Pasvotsky: That’s right. And, we were 
actually at work early in 1940. 

Harkness: How did you begin? 

Pasvorsky: We started off with a group of 
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committees to study the future implications for 
this country of what was happening elsewhere 
in the world. In February 1941, the Depart- 
ment created a special research unit for this 
purpose. Of course, both the committee and 
research work became real post-war planning 
after December 7, 1941. 

Harkness: Well, that’s getting an early 
start; tell me—what are the main subjects your 
planning unit is working on today ? 

Pasvorsky: First of all there is a group of 
subjects relating to arrangements necessary for 
the conclusion of the war. These comprise the 
terms to be imposed on the enemy nations after 
their surrender, including control of the enemy 
countries after they have been occupied by the 
United Nations forces, and the eventual defini- 
tive peace terms. 

Harkness: I see. 

Pasvorsky: Another group of subjects re- 
lates to liberated areas. Briefly, this entails ex- 
ploring the problems of reestablishment of in- 
dependence in those countries which have been 
deprived of their freedom by the Axis invaders. 
Many of those countries, don’t forget, will be 
starving and disorganized. They will need re- 
lief and other help in reestablishing their eco- 
nomic life, 

Harkness: Of course. Go on, Mr. Pasvol- 
sky. 

Pasvotsky: A third group of subjects relates 
to the all-important problem of providing for 
the future maintenance of peace and security. 

Harkness: Now you are reaching right into 
the hearts of almost two billion people—two bil- 
lion people who have learned now what total 
war is and who never want to see another one. 
What are our State Department’s plans on how 
to preserve the peace, Mr. Pasvolsky ? 

Pasvorsky: Well, we start with the basic as- 
sumption that the elimination of war and the 
establishment of security for all nations re- 
quires cooperative effort on the part of the 
peace-loving nations, based on order under law. 

Harkness: Yes, but how are you going to get 
nations to cooperate? No one has ever yet suc- 
ceeded in doing that for long. 
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Pasvotsky: We know that, Mr. Harkness, 
only too well. But we are not and we must not 
be discouraged. We believe that cooperation 
between peace- and freedom-loving nations can 
be achieved in time of peace as it has been 
achieved in time of war. To do this these na- 
tions must create certain facilities and instru- 
mentalities for international action. 

Harkness: Such as ? 

PasvotskY: Well, there must obviously be ar- 
rangements for settling international disputes 
by pacific means, rather than by recourse to war. 
But above all, there must be arrangements for 
suppressing aggression. 

Harkness: Now wait a moment, Mr. Pasvol- 
sky. Seems to me that was tried once before, 
with the League of Nations. 

Pasvotsky: Yes, it was—up to a point. But 
this time, as Secretary Hull has long main- 
tained, there must be the clear certainty for all 
concerned that breaches of the peace will not 
be tolerated, that they will be suppressed—by 
force, if necessary. 


Harkness: Good! You suggested a question 
to me which I will ask you later, Mr. Pasvolsky, 


but please continue. Sorry to interrupt. 

Pasvorsky: Think nothing of it, Mr. Hark- 
ness, we’re used to interruptions. The fourth 
group of subjects in our post-war work covers 
the problem of developing relations among na- 
tions which will help improve their economic 
and social conditions. This field includes so 
many ramifications dealing with trade barriers, 
tariffs, cartels, aviation, shipping, labor stand- 
ards, migration, education, and so forth, that I 
could keep you here for hours talking about 
them. Weare trying hard not to miss one prac- 
tical idea or plan through which international 
cooperation can help make this a better world 
tolivein. I might add, Mr. Harkness, that we 
are not so foolish as to think we can solve these 
problems in the State Department alone or 
even in the Government as a whole. It’s a 
tough job which will take the best thought and 
effort of all of us. 

Harkness: I sure agree with you on that. 
But tell me, what happens to all these plans of 
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your group? As soon as they’re formulated 
they immediately become part of our foreign 
policy—is that it? 

Pasvotsky: Oh, indeed no! Not that easy! 
It’s more like the camel going through the eye 
of the needle. Here’s what happens, Mr. Hark- 
ness. Each question is thoroughly explored 
by the Department’s expert staff, in cooperation 
with experts of other departments and agencies. 
All available information is analyzed and woven 
into memoranda which set forth the pertinent 
facts about the particular problem and the alter- 
native methods open to us for solving the prob- 
lem. The memoranda are examined and dis- 
cussed by committees or less formal groups, and 
the resulting conclusions are embodied in rec- 
ommendations as to the most desirable of the 
alternative solutions. These recommendations 
go to the Secretary of State and, through him, 
to the President. But even then, before taking 
final decisions, the Secretary and the President 
discuss the matter with high officials of the Gov- 
ernment and also with members of Congress and 
with competent persons outside the Govern- 
ment. These decisions become our basic line of 
policy to be pursued in negotiations with other 
governments. 

Harkness: Safe and sane is the word for it, 
Mr. Pasvolsky. Seriously though, it’s good to 
know, as just an ordinary everyday American, 
that so much careful thought and consideration 
are being given to the planning of our foreign 
policy. 

Pasvotsky : Of course, you mustn’t forget one 
important thing, Mr. Harkness. All the careful 
plans in the world are of no use until they are 
agreed to by the other nations involved, and 
such agreement can come only after discussions 
and negotiations with those nations. 

Harkness: I can see that. Wouldn’t you say 
that one of the best examples of translating post- 
war planning into action was the famous Mos- 
cow Conference? 

Pasvotsky: Without a doubt, Mr. Harkness. 

Harness: Fine! Let’s see then what hap- 
pened to those plans of yours at Moscow. Mr. 
McDermott, you went to Moscow, didn’t you? 
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McDermott: Yes, I did, but here’s the man 
who really can tell you what happened there: 
Mr. James C. Dunn, Adviser to the Secretary of 
State on Political Relations for the European 
Area. 

Harkness: O. K., Mr. Dunn. Let’s get right 
down to business. You went to Moscow your- 
self, and I suppose you were in on all the ar- 
rangements that had to be made before the Con- 
ference could be held. 

Dunn: Yes, I was. 

Harkness: I imagine making the prepara- 
tions for such a momentous meeting as the Mos- 
cow Conference is not exactly child’s play, Mr. 
Dunn. 

Dunn: You’re certainly right about that, Mr. 
Harkness. The Moscow Conference didn’t just 
up and happen over night. A lot of mighty 
hard work went into the preparations for that 
meeting of Mr. Hull, Mr. Molotov, and Mr. 
Eden. As Mr. Pasvolsky just explained, we 
had behind us almost three years of general 
preparations on post-war problems. That was 
the bedrock on the basis of which we were able 
to compress our final preparations into four or 
five weeks. 

Harkness: That’s very interesting and sig- 
nificant—you had four or five weeks’ actual 
preparation for the Conference. Let’s see now, 
your meeting in Moscow began on October 19— 
that means the actual decision to hold the Con- 
ference must have been made sometime in early 
September 1943. Am I about right, Mr. Dunn? 

Dunn: Yes—you’re 100 percent correct on 
that one, Mr. Harkness. The decision to hold 
the Moscow meeting was made by President 
Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Churchill very shortly after the Quebec Con- 
ference. 

Harness: That’s an interesting piece of 
news. What were the reasons for the Moscow 
Conference? What did you expect to accom- 
plish? What did Russia want—and what did 
we want ? 

Dunn: Well, bringing it down to almost 
ridiculous simplicity, the Russians were primar- 
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ily interested in matters of military aid and 
cooperation to crush Nazi Germany as quickly 
as possible. We, of course, were equally con- 
cerned with this question. But, in addition to 
that, we were vitally interested in finding out 
Russia’s attitude on cooperation in building a 
durable peace after the victory had been won. 
Secretary Hull knew that that question had to 
be faced and that the sooner it was faced the 
better for all of us—Russia, Britain, China, and 
the United States. And that’s why there was a 
Moscow Conference and why the Secretary 
traveled 25 thousand miles by air and sea to 
make our contribution to its success. 

Harkness: Well, what happened at the Con- 
ference, Mr. Dunn? 

Dunn: Secretary Hull, as soon as he arrived, 
pointed out to Marshal Stalin and Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov that the nations represented at 
the Conference and their leaders faced a greater 
responsibility for the future life, liberty, and 
happiness for their own and all other peoples 
than any nations or statesmen had ever faced 
before. 

Harkness: That’s no kidding! 

Dunn: He made it quite clear that he would 
speak frankly in the national interests of the 
United States, but he also said that he was con- 
vinced that there was sufficient common ground 
between the national interests of the three coun- 
tries to lay the basis for a better world. 

Harkness: How did the Russians take that? 

Dunn: I think they liked it. 

Harkness: What would you say was the 
greatest achievement of the Moscow Confer- 
ence? 

Dunn: Id say it was the Four-Nations Dec- 
laration, including, as the President and Secre- 
tary Hull so strongly desired, the great Repub- 
lic of China. 

Harkness: What are some of the big points 
in the Four-Nations Declaration ? 

Dunn: Well, here are several of the main 
points: In the first place, the four nations re- 
affirm their determination to continue the fight 
until their respective enemies have laid down 
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their arms in unconditional surrender; sec- 
ondly, the four nations will continue their pres- 
ent united cooperation into the future to or- 
ganize and maintain peace; and finally, a 
general international organization should be 
established as soon as possible, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership of all 
such states, large and small, for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 

Harkness: Then, as I understand that im- 
portant last point, this does not mean that the 
“Big Four” nations expect to run the world 
alone, according to their own desires. 

Dunn: Absolutely not, Mr. Harkness! And 
that’s a very important point. The President 
and Secretary Hull had long held the convic- 
tion that the only sure method of maintaining 
the security of the United States in the future 
and avoiding other terrible wars was the estab- 
lishment of a general system of international co- 
operation in which all nations, large and small, 
would play their part. This basic principle be- 
came the core of the preliminary draft of the 
Four-Nations Declaration which the Secretary 
of State took with him to the Moscow Confer- 
ence, 

Harkness: What was that you said, Mr. 
Dunn? Did I understand you to say that Sec- 
retary Hull took the draft of the Four-Nations 
Declaration with him to Moscow ? 

Dunn: Yes, that’s correct—he did. 

Harkness: Hmm! Mac, that’s something 
you didn’t tell us. Well, anyway, Mr. Dunn, 
you really mean without any reservations that 
the Moscow Conference was a success. 

Dunn: Yes, Mr. Harkness. The Moscow 
Conference marked a dramatic and monumen- 
tal milestone in the development of our foreign 
policy, not because it settled all the difficult 
issues but, rather, because it settled the most 
important single question, which up to that 
time no man could answer with certainty. 

Harkness: What was that? 

Dunn: That question was whether the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, China, and our- 
selves were determined to seek their, and the 
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world’s, salvation through international coop- 
eration, or whether they had other plans and 
designs for the future. 

Harkness: And the answer to that question 
was what we wanted ? 

Dunn: Yes, it was, I am happy to say. 
These four nations committed themselves to a 
policy of continuing cooperation. If they 
hadn’t done so, the international future would 
indeed be a hopeless one. The dread certainty 
of a third world war would have settled on us 
even before World War II was finished. I be- 
lieve that this is the true meaning of Moscow— 
by their pledge of a continued cooperation both 
among themselves and with the other peace-lov- 
ing nations of the world, these nations have 
given assurance that the world has at least the 
possibility of a peaceful future. 

Harkness: Thanks a lot for those interesting 
slants on the Moscow Conference, Mr. Dunn. 

I’ve got several other questions I want to 
ask you, but right now Id like to put one to 
Mr. Pasvolsky before it slips my mind or he 
gets away from me. Mr. Pasvolsky, a little 
while ago you mentioned that the State Depart- 
ment believes that in the future, breaches of the 
peace must be suppressed by force, if necessary. 
Now does that mean an international police 
force? 

Pasvotsky: You know, a lot of people are 
talking about an international police force, but 
nobody has as yet figured out just what it means. 
So I can’t give you a yes or no answer. But I 
would like to say this: There are many ways 
in which police power can be exercised to sup- 
press aggression. We are exploring several 
possibilities, but we cannot tell at this stage 
what precise arrangements the nations will be 
able to agree on. That will depend on a lot of 
things here and abroad. But one thing is cer- 
tain: there will be no commitment involving 
this country without the clear approval of the 
American people. 

Harkness: In other words, that is one of the 
answers which is yet to be worked out and 
agreed upon, is that right? 

Pasvotsky: It certainly is, 
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McDermorr: Dick, might I add a word 
there? 

Harkness: Surely, Mac, go ahead. 

MocDermort: That discussion between you 
and Mr. Pasvolsky illustrates pretty well one 
of the toughest problems we have in the State 
Department. In a sense you didn’t get an an- 
swer to your last question, and yet Mr. Pas- 
volsky did explain why he couldn’t answer more 
fully. 

Harkness: Yes, and quite satisfactorily for 
me. 

McDermorr: The point is that we’re up 
against that sort of thing day and night in the 
State Department, and quite often there are 
equally good reasons why a particular question 
cannot be answered. 

HarkeEss: Well, why, for instance? 

McDermorr: Well, it might be for reasons of 
military security, or possible use and distortion 
by enemy propaganda, or possible embarrass- 
ment to one of our Allies or a country whose 
friendship or at least neutrality is important to 
us. Whatever the reason, Dick, you can be sure 
that we don’t hold back simply for the sake of 
being mysterious. 

Harkness: I know that, Mac, and I think 
most of us would feel the same way you do 
about those “no comment” cases if the tables 
were switched and we were in the Department’s 
place. 

Mr. Dunn, let me ask you this: Some people 
have been saying that we are indifferent as to 
whether Fascism stays in Italy so long as Mus- 
solini is out. Is there anything to that? 

Dunn: There most certainly is not. We in- 
tend to see that Fascism in Italy is pulled up by 
the roots. This point was covered definitely by 
one of the important declarations issued at the 
Moscow Conference. 

Harkness: That’s right, it was. And I’m 
glad you reminded us of it, because I happen to 
think that declaration on Italy merits a mighty 
important and solid place in our foreign policy. 

Mac, getting back to something you said ear- 
lier and which a lot of people are always saying 
around the State Department. You say it’s the 
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130 million American citizens who in the final 
analysis decide our foreign policy. Now that 
sounds swell, Mac, and makes us all seem very 
important, but what is the average citizen sup- 
posed to do—pick up the phone and call Secre- 
tary Hull in Washington and tell him what he 
wants? How about it, Mac? How can the aver- 
age person help guide American foreign policy ? 

McDernmorr: Very simply, Dick. We havea 
free press and a free radio in this country, and 
we have representative government, and a mail- 
ing system that is very, very inexpensive. Any- 
body who wants to play a part in forming our 
foreign policy has merely to sit down and write 
a letter to his favorite editor, or write to his 
Congressman, or his Senator, or to the Presi- 
dent, or to the State Department and say what 
he thinks. Also don’t forget almost every indi- 
vidual belongs to some group, whether it’s a 
labor, business, agricultural, church, or educa- 
tional group, and through these or similar 
groups, he can make himself heard in an effec- 
tive way. 

Harkness: In other words, it’s democracy at 
work again. Right, Mac? 

McDermorr: Right. 

Harkness: Well, time flies, gentlemen, even 
in Washington. Our first half hour here at the 
State Department is almost up. 

I think it’s been profitable and I want to 
thank all of you, Messrs. Stettinius, Dunn, 
Pasvolsky, and McDermott, for making it so. 
We've learned a lot from all of you this evening; 
we’ve been taken behind the scenes in the State 
Department’s post-war planning; we saw how 
that planning became foreign policy in action 
at the famous Moscow Conference; and we’ve 
had a chance to get some important questions 
answered. 

Next week, ladies and gentlemen, I have an- 
other fine group of interviews lined up, with 
Under Secretary Stettinius, Assistant Secre- 
tary Shaw, Ambassador Winant, who will talk 
to us from London, and Ambassador Robert D. 
Murphy. Our general topic will be “The Or- 
ganization of the State Department and the 
Foreign Service”. Some questions I intend 
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getting the answers to are: How much wealth 
must a young man possess before he can hope 
to get a position in our Foreign Service? Is it 
true that the graduates of one or two particu- 
lar universities are favored as candidates over 
others? What kind of work is done by the men 
and women in our Foreign Service? What 
salaries do we pay them? And so forth, and 
so forth. If there are any questions that occur 
to you, won’t you send them to me immediately ¢ 
They'll help me to slant my interviews. And 
now—till next Saturday evening at the same 
time—this is Richard Harkness saying “Good- 
night” from Washington. 

Wasurtneton AnNouNcER: Goodnight, Rich- 
ard Harkness. Ladies and gentlemen, we have 
just concluded the first in a limited series of 
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programs to be broadcast from the State De- 
partment building in Washington, D. C. The 
series, entitled “The State Department Speaks”, 
was launched as a public service by the NBC 
University of the Air, to acquaint you, the 
American people, with the inner workings of 
one of the most important departments of your 
government. These four programs will be pub- 
lished in booklet form and single copies may be 
obtained free of charge by writing to “The 
State Department Speaks”, NBC, New York. 
And write, too, if there’s a question you’d like 
to hear answered on this program. We can’t 
promise to answer all questions received, but 
we'll do our best. So write tonight and be on 
hand again next week at the same time 
when—“The State Department Speaks”. 
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ESTABLISHMENT UNDER ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN COMMISSION OF A 
SYSTEM OF WEST INDIAN CONFERENCES 


[Released to the press January 5] 


The text of a joint communiqué by the United 
States and British Governments on a system of 
West Indian conferences is printed below: 


“In recent years the United States Govern- 
ment and His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have devoted special attention 
to the improvement of social and economic con- 
ditions in the territories under their jurisdic- 
tion in the Caribbean. Nearly two years ago 
the two Governments agreed to collaborate 
closely in the solution of problems of common 
concern in this area and to assist them in this 
purpose they established the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission. 

“With the support and cooperation of the 
Governments of the territories concerned and of 
existing United States and British agencies and 
organizations, much useful work has already 


been accomplished and long-range planning 
over a wide field has begun. 

“In the field of research there was recently 
established, as an advisory body to the Com- 
mission, the Caribbean Research Council for the 
coordination of scientific and technical work on 
problems of the Caribbean area. 

“Tt remained, however, to broaden the base 
for the approach to Caribbean problems to in- 
clude consultation with local representatives— 
not necessarily officials—of the territories and 
colonies concerned. The value of such counsel 
is recognized, and provision has now been made 
for its expression through a regular system of 
West Indian conferences which, by agreement 
between the United States Government and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
is to be inaugurated under the auspices of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to dis- 
cuss matters of common interest and especially 
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of social and economic significance to Caribbean 
countries. The Conference will convene from 
time to time to consider specific subjects, that is, 
when problems arise which are at once alive and 
capable of being profitably discussed by such a 
conference. The Conference will be a standing 
body: it will have a continuing existence and a 
central secretariat, although the representatives 
will change according to the nature of the sub- 
jects to be discussed. 

“Each United States territory and each Brit- 
ish colony or group of colonies in the Caribbean 
area will be entitled to send two delegates to 
each session of the Conference. This represen- 
tation will be achieved in the manner most ap- 
propriate to each area; in the British colonies, 
for example, one of each two representatives 
will normally be an unofficial representative. 
The chairman for each session of the Confer- 
ence will be the United States co-chairman of 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission if 
the Conference meets in United States territory, 
or the British co-chairman if the Conference 
convenes in British territory. In the event of 
the appropriate co-chairman being absent the 
proceedings will be opened formally by his col- 
league, after which the chair will be taken by 
any member of the Commission of the same na- 
tionality as the absent co-chairman. Other 
members of the Caribbean Commission and ex- 
perts invited by them will have the right to at- 
tend all meetings of the Conference. Although 
delegates from each territory, colony, or group 
of colonies will be limited to two, they may at 
certain sessions be accompanied by advisers. 

“The Conference will be purely advisory and 
will have no executive powers unless such powers 
are specifically entrusted to it by the govern- 
ments of the territories and colonies which par- 
ticipate. If it should become advisable for the 
Conference to take action by voting, the question 
of representation and the basis of voting repre- 
sentation will be subject to further discussion 
between the United States and British Govern- 
ments. 
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“The Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion will provide the secretariat for the Con- 
ference and will be responsible for sending out 
the necessary documents to the members of the 
Conference. An official report of each session 
of the Conference will be prepared for trans- 
mission by the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission to the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom and to the local 
governments represented. 

“Arrangements for convening the first session 
of the Conference were discussed at the last 
meeting of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission in August 1943, and it is hoped to 
convene the first session of the Conference early 
in 1944. The probable subjects of discussion at 
this meeting will be the question of obtaining 
supplies for the development programs which 
are contemplated in the various territories and 
colonies, the stabilization of prices of foods pro- 
duced locally for local consumption, the main- 
tenance of local food production after the war, 
the continuance of research on and development 
of fishery resources of the Caribbean, and ques- 
tions pertaining to health protection and quar- 
antine in the Caribbean area. 

“Although these arrangements limit the con- 
ferences to United States and British partici- 
pation the Conference will be free to invite the 
participation of other countries on occasion.” 








Treaty Information 




















MUTUAL AID 


Agreement With Liberia Relating to Con- 
struction of a Port and Port Works on the 
Coast of Liberia 


According to information received by the Sec- 
retary of State from the American Minister at 
Monrovia, there was signed on December 31, 
1943 at Monrovia, by the American Minister and 
the Secretary of State of Liberia, an agreement 
relating to the construction of a port and port 
works on the coast of Liberia. 
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This agreement was made in pursuance of 
principles laid down by the mutual-aid agree- 
ment of June 8, 1943! between the United 
States and Liberia, which was negotiated under 
the authority of and in conformity with the 
Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941. 

Under this agreement, which became effec- 
tive upon signature, the Government of the 
United States makes certain funds available, 
upon specified conditions, for the construction 
of a port and port works at a mutually agreed- 
upon site on the coast of the Republic of Liberia. 

Provision is made for the payment, from 
revenues of the port, of the administrative and 
other costs of operating the port and for annual 
payments in amortization of the funds made 
available by the Government of the United 
States. The agreement contains provisions re- 


lating to joint operating control by the United 
States and Liberia pending amortization of the 
cost of the port, port works, and access roads. 


NATIONALITY 
Convention on the Nationality of Women 


Cuba 

By a letter dated December 21, 1943 the Di- 
rector General of the Pan American Union in- 
formed the Secretary of State that on Decem- 
ber 15, 1943 there was deposited with the Pan 
American Union the instrument of ratification 
by Cuba of the Convention on the Nationality 
of Women signed at the Seventh International 
Conference of American States at Montevideo 
on December 26, 1933 (Treaty Series 875). 


According to information officially of record 
in the Department of State the countries with 
respect to which the Convention on the Na- 
tionality of Women signed at Montevideo on 
December 26, 1933 is now in force as the result 
of the deposit of their respective instruments 
of ratification are the United States of America, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, and Panama. 


* BuLteTin of June 12, 1943, p. 515. 


NAVIGATION 


Conventions Regarding Collisions at Sea, 
Assistance and Salvage at Sea, and Bills 
of Lading 


Egypt 

With a despatch dated December 10, 1943 the 
American Embassy near the Belgian Govern- 
ment at London transmitted to the Department 
a copy of a note dated December 1, 1943 from the 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Ex- 
ternal Commerce informing the American Am- 
bassador that on November 19, 1943 the instru- 
ments of adherence by Egypt to the following 
three conventions were transmitted to the Bel- 
gian Minister of Foreign Affairs and External 
Commerce : 


(a) International Convention for the Unifi- 
cation of Certain Rules Relating to Collisions 
at Sea, signed at Brussels September 23, 1910 


(6) International Convention for the Unifi- 
cation of Certain Rules with Respect to Assist- 
ance and Salvage at Sea, signed at Brussels 
September 23, 1910 

(c) International Convention for the Unifi- 
cation of Certain Rules Relating to Bills of Lad- 
ing and Protocol of Signature, signed at Brus- 
sels August 25, 1924 


According to the above-mentioned note the 
conventions under (a) and (6) were to enter 
into force with respect to Egypt on January 1, 
1944 under the provisions of articles 15 and 17, 
respectively, of those conventions, and the con- 
vention under (c) will enter into force with re- 
spect to Egypt on May 19, 1944 under the provi- 
sions of article 14 of that convention. 

It is further stated in the note that in trans- 
mitting the instrument of adherence by Egypt 
to the convention regarding bills of lading, the 
Egyptian Chargé informed the Belgian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and External Commerce 
that the Egyptian Government reserves the 
right of unrestricted regulation of the national 
coasting trade through its own legislation. 
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STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Agreement Regarding the 1944 Cuban Sugar 


Crop 


[Released to the press January 7] 


As announced by the Department of State on 
December 22,' a Cuban commission is in Wash- 
ington to discuss with the Foreign Economic 
Administration and other Government agen- 
cies the implementation of existing contracts on 
the 1944 Cuban sugar crop and the acquisition 
by the United States of molasses and alcohol. 

The representatives of the two Governments 
announced on January 7, 1944 that an agree- 
ment has been reached to produce, as part of 
the Cuban sugar crop of 1944, invert molasses 
equivalent to 800,000 short tons, raw-sugar 
basis. This invert molasses is to be purchased 
by the Defense Supplies Corporation for the 
production of industrial alcohol, at 21% cents a 
pound total sugar content, f. o. b. tank car at 
Cuban terminal or f. o. b. coastal point of 
delivery. 

As a result of the agreement, the Cuban sugar 
crop can now be fixed at a minimum of 4,827,240 
short tons. Of this total, 200,000 tons will be 
used for local consumption in Cuba, and 800,000 
tons of sugar in the form of invert molasses 
will be used for production of alcohol for the 
war effort. The remainder of the 4,827,240 
tons, or 3,827,240 tons, as well as any additional 
sugar that can be produced in Cuba by grind- 
ing all available cane, will be acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under the con- 
tract signed in September 1943. 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 25, 1943, p. 449. 
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Other phases of the negotiations are progress- 
ing, and representatives of the two Govern- | 
ments expect to reach in the not distant future 
satisfactory conclusions in the interests of both 
countries and their joint efforts in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 
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